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Education 

Summary 


A  SIMI-MONTHLY  RIPORT  ON  NfW  OiVELOPMINTS 

trends  ideas,  and  research  in  education 


•  Trends  mnd  isswtes 

Federal  school  constraction  aid,  in  the  form 
of  the  Kelley  bill,  will  clear  the  House  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  within  the  next  few  weeks.  House  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  has  assured  supporters.  He  has  also  told 
them  that  he  believes  the  Powell  amendment  will  be 
defeated.  James  McCaskill,  executive  secretary  of 
the  NEA’s  legislative  commission  says  that  “in  the 
last  two  months  there  has  been  a  considerable  cool¬ 
ing  off  on  the  Powell  amendment  ...  as  the  situation 
stands  today  the  amendment  would  fail.”  The  reason : 
Mr.  \fcCaskill  believes  there  are  two  important  fac¬ 
tors.  The  development  of  a  civil  rights  program  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  school  aid  issue,  and  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  position  that  the  Supreme  Court’s  desegregation 
decision  is  still  a  matter  for  the  courts. 

A  national  committee  for  the  development 

of  Scientists  and  Engineers  has  been  established  by 
President  Eisenhower  at  the  urging  of  a  special 
Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet  level  committee.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  new  committee  is  to  assist  the  Government 
in  identifying  the  problems  entailed  in  developing 
more  scientists  and  engineers  and  to  take  the  lead  in 
coordinating  efforts  among  nongovernmental  groups. 
In  a  letter  to  the  new  committee  chairman,  Howard 
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L.  Bevis,  Ohio  State  University,  President  Eisenhower 
commented:  “As  a  result  of  our  continuing  shortages 
of  highly-qualified  scientists  and  engineers,  we  are 
running  the  danger  of  losing  the  position  of  techno¬ 
logical  pre-eminence  we  have  long  held  in  the  world.” 

TfE'o  other  bills  would  establish  a  Federal 
Advisory  Commission  on  the  Arts  that  would  assist  the 
Government  in  formulating  national  policies  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  free  development  of  all  major  American  art 
forms.  The  fields:  music,  drama,  literature,  architec¬ 
ture,  painting,  sculpture,  graphic  art,  photography, 
motion  pictures,  radio  and  television.  The  proposed 
Federal  Advisory  Commission  would  be  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
would  have  advisory  powers  only  —  for  example,  to 
suggest  methods  of  encouraging  creative  activity  in 
the  U.S.  It  would  not  itself  subsidize  any  of  the  art 
forms. 

IJ.  S.  popEilation  figure  now  stands  at  167,- 
181,000  estimates  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  of  March  1. 
This  represents  a  population  increase  of  over  sixteen 
million,  or  10.6?,  in  the  last  five  years.  Of  the  total, 
37.2  millions  are  enrolled  in  school  —  an  increase  of 
seven  million  in  the  last  five  years,  or  a  23?  rise. 

The  number  of  youngsters  of  college  age  is 

now  at  its  lowest  point  in  25  years,  reveals  the  Census 
Bureau  in  its  “Current  Population  Reports.”  This 
group  has  been  slowly  declining  from  its  1943-44  peak 
of  about  16.9  million  to  the  present  total  of  15.1  mil¬ 
lion.  The  college-age  group  is  now  made  up  entirely 
of  those  bom  during  the  depression  years,  when  birth 
rates  were  at  the  lowest  point  in  our  history.  Census 
Bureau  forecast:  for  the  rest  of  this  decade  a  slow 
annual  upswing.  Between  1960  and  19^  the  group 
will  grow  rapidly  as  the  major  wave  of  “war  babies” 
and  the  initial  wave  of  postwar  babies  reach  college 
age  —  an  increase  of  4?  a  year.  This  group  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  rapidly  until  in  1973  it  will  top  the 
present  group  by  an  estimated  75?  —  or,  for  every 
four  youngsters  of  college  age  now,  there  will  be  three 
additional  youngsters.  The  1965  totals:  over  20  mil¬ 
lion,  a  cumulative  percentage  increase  of  nearly  33?. 
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•  Administration 


Just  reorganizing  a  school  district  does  not 
guarantee  more  efficient  school  management  —  it  is 
the  way  it  is  reorganized,  states  Clifford  P.  Hooker, 
Dean  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Essentially,  school  reorganization  problems  are  of  two 
types:  problems  of  organization  and  of  size.  These 
relate  to  the  original  purpose  of  consolidation  and 
must  be  thoroughly  understood  first.  Dr.  Hooker  says. 

The  pur^wsc  of  organization  is  to  create  in  advance 
of  execution  the  basic  requirements  for  successful 
administration.  It  means  to  proxide  the  school  with 
everything  useful  for  its  efficient  oix?ration. 

Education  is  the  most  important  public  service  in 
any  state.  It  should  not  be  hampered  in  its  functions 
by  a  cumbersome  organizational  framework.  To  avoid 
this.  Dr.  Hooker  asks  the  following  questions,  which 
must  be  answered  affirmatively  if  the  new  school  unit 
is  to  be  efficient: 

1.  Does  it  provide  for  the  coexistence  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  authority?  There  is  a  sum  total  of  func¬ 
tions  to  be  performed  —  is  authority  and  responsibility 
given  equally  to  accomplish  these  functions? 

2.  Does  it  provide  for  unity  of  command?  Con¬ 
fusion  results  from  multiple  command.  The  adminis¬ 
trator  should  not  be  subject  to  more  than  one  board 
of  education. 

3.  Is  the  orfianization  simple?  A  good  organiza¬ 
tion  includes  only  the  necessary  functions,  no  more 
nor  less,  and  creates  the  interlocking  relationships  in 
the  simple.st  possible  way. 

4.  Does  the  organization  provide  for  continuity? 
Consolidations  should  be  permanent  and  not  for  a 
limited  number  of  years.  The  organization  should 
provide  not  only  for  immediate  activities  but  for  their 
continuation  throughout  the  entire  foreseen  period  of 
operation. 

Dr.  Hooker’s  article,  “How  to  Organize  Effectively.  ” 
appears  in  the  April  School  Executive. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Selected  References  on  School  Finance,  prep,  htj  Albert  R. 
Munse  anti  Edna  D.  Booher.  HEW,  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  42pp.  Paper.  3.5c. 
( Bibliography  of  materials  on  financing  higher  education  build¬ 
ing;  preparation  of  budgets,  salary  and  pension  schedules;  tax¬ 
ation;  transportation,  others.) 


•  Curriculum 


What  makes  a  good  reading  program?  To 

be  successful,  the  reading  program  must  serve  the 
needs  of  all  the  children,  must  be  made  functional 
through  carefully  planned  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  says  a  recent  issue  of  Curriculum  and  Materi¬ 
als  (publication  of  New  York  City  schools).  While 
there  is  no  one  best  plan  that  would  meet  the  needs 
of  every  local  situation,  a  good  reading  program: 

—Is  organized  on  an  all-school  basis  and  is  coordi¬ 
nated  within  each  grade  and  from  one  grade  to  the 
next. 
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—Cares  for  all  the  children  —  tlie  slow  reader,  the 
average  reader,  the  superior  reader. 

—Stimulates  whole.some  indSqdual  reading  and  pro¬ 
vides  time  for  personal  reading  and  guidance  during 
the  school  day. 

—Provides  for  a  careful  evaluation  of  reading  ability 
Ijeginning  with  the  readiness  stage  and  spreading  out 
to  reading  interests,  attainments,  and  needs. 

—Takes  into  account  certain  spots  or  places  in  the 
long  developmental  process,  grades  1-12,  when  the  pu¬ 
pils’  needs  are  particularly  acute  (e.g.,  grade  1,  grade 
4,  grade  7,  grades  9  and  10). 


•  The  Profession 


Full  professional  status  must  be  given 
teachers  if  able  young  people  are  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession,  says  F.  E.  Engleman,  Connecticut 
Commissioner  of  Education.  “Only  as  an  occupation 
achieves  recognition  by  the  public  and  only  as  it  dem¬ 
onstrates  special  abilities  to  its  members  will  it  have 
strong  appeal  to  youth  of  high  caliber.” 

The  most  serious  problem  American  education  faces. 
Dr.  Engleman  warns,  is  getting  and  keeping  profes¬ 
sionally  prepared  teachers.  We  can  achieve  this  only 
if  we  give  them  the  respect  deservtxl  by  the  profes¬ 
sional  or  the  craftsman. 

We  must  recognize  that  our  most  capable  high 
school  graduates  seek  to  enter  occupations  that  first 
of  all  have  high  social  status  and,  second,  are  “complex, 
difficult  and  challenging,”  Oc'cupations  that  require 
special  competence,  special  knowledge,  special  skills 
are  the  ones  that  attract  oim  best  youngsters  —  they 
will  consider  a  job.  Dr,  Engleman  points  out,  that 
requires  specialization  with  long  and  rigorous  study 
as  no  deterrent  but  rather  a  stimulant. 

Dr.  Engleman’s  article,  “The  Teacher  and  His 
Product,”  appears  in  the  April  issue  of  The  Board  of 
Education  (Connecticut). 

Thp  rural  trachcr^s  load  is  lightoiKMl  in 

New  Jersey  with  the  aid  of  the  “helping  teacher,”  re¬ 
ports  Eric  Groezinger,  State  Director  of  Elementary 
Education.  Beginning  in  1914  as  an  experiment  to 
give  the  isolated  rural  teacher  “professional  leader¬ 
ship,”  this  service  has  now  proved  so  successful  that 
there  are  over  sixty  helping  teachers  in  New  Jersey’s 
rural  counties. 

The  helping  teacher’s  duties  are  many,  though  still 
revolving  around  the  beginning  concept  —  “to  help 
the  teachers  with  the  children.”  She  is  assigned  to 
particular  school  districts  in  which  there  is  no  local 
superintendent  of  schools  —  the  teachers  become  her 
responsibility.  She  also  works  as  a  member  of  the 
county  team  in  cooperative  county-wide  projects  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  her  specific  districts. 

She  has,  in  fact,  become  a  troubleshooter  for  the 
state  department  of  education,  a  liaison  officer  coor¬ 
dinating  top  educational  policies  and  methods  with 
local  level  teaching.  Here,  Mr.  Groezinger  points  out. 
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she  visits  classrooms,  brings  new  materials,  resources, 
methotls  and  ideas  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers. 
She  confers,  plans  effective  ways  to  improve  the 
program. 

The  helping  teacher  works  with  teachers  in  groups, 
as  well  as  individually.  She  helps  sponsor,  plan  and 
carr>’  on  workshops,  conferences  and  meetings  and 
through  these  group  activities  seeks  to  develop  in¬ 
creasing  understanding,  insight  and  skill. 

Her  qualifications?  She  must  have  a  New  Jersey 
teacher’s  certificate  —  but,  most  important,  concludes 
Mr.  Groezinger,  she  must  be  a  master  teacher  reflect¬ 
ing  a  sound  philosophy  of  education  with  demon¬ 
strated  qualities  of  educational  leadership. 

Mr.  Groezinger’s  article,  “What  Is  a  Helping 
Teacher,”  appears  in  the  March  NJEA  Review. 


CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Essays  in  Educ-oloRy,  htj  Lowry  W.  IlardinR.  WiUium  C. 
Brown,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  IHGpp.  Paper.  $2.50.  (Autholomi 
of  e.s.says,  mo.stly  humorou.s,  written  by  educators  about  many 
aspects  of  education— from  pedagese  to  committee  meetings. 
Refreshing. ) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Increasod  emphasis  on  student  teaching 

in  teacher  preparation  has  resulted  in  a  need  for  a 
greater  understanding  and  cooperation  between  the 
high  school  teaching  center  and  the  teacher  education 
institution,  according  to  Daniel  C.  Chase,  Califoniia 
State  Polytechnic  College. 

“While  there  is  no  one  way  to  solve  the  problems 
which  arise,”  he  says,  “many  of  the  difficulties  can  be 
prevented  through  a  student  teaching  program  that  is 
cooperatively  planned  and  systematically  put  into 
action.” 

The  administrator  in  the  high  school  training  center 
has  a  key  role:  he  does  more  than  merely  provide 
facilities,  pupils,  teachers  —  he  should  actively  share 
in  the  planning,  keep  in  touch  with  progress,  problems, 
and  evaluation  of  the  program  through  periodic  dis¬ 
cussions  and  conferences  with  the  resident  teacher, 
college  coordinator  and  student  teacher. 

It  is  essential,  states  Mr.  Chase,  that  the  local  admin¬ 
istrator  and  college  representative  should  work  to¬ 
gether  in  solving  one  of  the  major  difficulties  in  student 
teaching  —  securing  good  resident  teachers.  For  it  is 
he  who  must  guide  the  student  teacher  through  a 
series  of  successful  teaching  experiences  so  that  he 
will  gain  both  understanding  and  competence. 

The  resident  teacher  has  a  problem  in  scheduling 
his  time.  It  should  be  recognized  that  teaching  load 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  student  teaching  activity. 
To  provide  adequate  supervision,  Mr.  Chase  says,  the 
resident  teacher  should  have  a  teaching  load  that  will 
permit  at  least  one  hour  daily  for  conferences  and 
other  work  with  the  student  teacher. 

“Student  Teaching  Programs  Require  Effective 
Cooperation,”  appears  in  California  Journal  of  Secon¬ 
dary  Education. 


*^Bcttcr  Schools  for  Better  Times’* 

.\  reijort  on  the  53rd  .\nnual  Coinention  of  the 
National  Catholic  Educational  A.ssociation. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  3-6 

ENROLLMENT  STATISTICS  RELEASED  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con¬ 
ference,  estimates  that  tht'  Catholic  school  program  has 
ri'ached  the  four  million  student  mark,  and  by  1960  is 
expected  to  go  to  five  million.  The  Catholic  school 
population  is,  on  a  percentage  basis,  growing  faster  than 
the  public  school  enrollment.  Catholic  schools  now 
enroll  11  or  122  of  the  total  school  population  —  it  is 
expected  to  go  to  13  or  142  within  five  years.  A  break¬ 
down  of  the  figures  reveal  that  Catholic  elementary 
schools  now  have  a  total  enrollment  of  .3,400,000;  the 
high  schools  a  total  of  600,000;  and  the  universities 
and  colleges,  300,000. 

THE  C.\TMOLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IS  CONFRONT¬ 
ED  consequently  with  three  major  challenges,  points  out 
Msgr.  Frederick  G.  Hochwalt,  Secretary-General  of  the 
National  Catholic  Educational  Association.  These  three 
challenges  are  the  teacher  shortage,  the  building  short¬ 
age,  and  the  need  for  additional  funds  to  help  meet  the 
ixipulation’s  growth.  These  problems  are  perhaps  more 
difficult  for  the  Catholic  than  the  public  system: 

—Teachers.  The  Catholic  system  has  always  in  the 
past  depended  to  a  large  extent  upon  religious  teachers 
—nuns  and  sisters  teaching  in  the  girls’  schools,  priests 
teaching  in  the  boys’.  Now  there  are  not  enough  re¬ 
ligious  teachers  to  begin  to  meet  the  needs.  Today,  one 
out  of  every  seven  is  a  lay  teacher  —  which  means  that 
both  Catholic  and  public  schools  are  competing  for  avail¬ 
able  teachers.  This  means  also  that  Catholic  school 
salary  schedules  have  gone  up  in  order  to  c-ompete  with 
the  public  school,  that  Catholic  school  teaching  methods 
are  being  brought  more  closely  in  line  with  those  of  the 
public  schools  through  the  introduction  of  lay  teachers. 

—Buildings.  An  estimated  $1  billion  in  .school  con¬ 
struction  is  planned  to  meet  the  demands  of  increased 
enrollment  during  the  next  ten  years.  This,  Msct.  Hoch¬ 
walt  says,  is  rather  modest  when  compared  to  the  public 
school  rate  of  $2.5  billion  a  year.  The  greatest  need  for 
new  schools  is  in  the  suburbs  —  often  Catholic  parents 
must  place  their  child  on  a  waiting  list. 

—Funds.  Unlike  the  public  schools  where  the  money 
comes  from  the  city  and  the  state,  or  from  the  Federal 
government,  all  funds  for  Catholic  schools  must  come 
directly  from  the  local  parishioners.  As  the  public 
school  rate  increa.s«>s,  the  stpieeze  on  the  Catholic  system 
is  all  the  greater.  Catholic  taxpayers  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  burden  of  supporting  two  school  systems,  notes 
the  Secretary-General.  However,  funds  seem  to  become 
available  when  they  are  needed.  Cathobc  communities 
regard  good  schools  as  all-important,  and  are  willing  to 
go  without  other  things  in  order  to  support  them. 

Other  Catholic  school  challenges: 

1.  The  problem  of  keeping  the  Catholic  school  pro- 
•rriiin  from  succumbing  to  mass  educational  pressures. 
To  this  end  Catholic  school  officials  are  engaged  in  evalu¬ 
ating  their  programs,  states  Msgr.  Ihxrhwalt.  Teacher¬ 
training  has  been  improved,  and  teachers  are  now 
required  to  have  a  minimum  of  four  years  of  college 
education  as  well  as  sound  professional  preparation. 

2.  The  problem  of  keeping  the  Catholic  curricula 
up  to  date.  Catholic  leaders  do  not  want  merely  a  tra¬ 
ditional  program  that  does  not  look  to  the  future. 

All  in  all,  concludes  the  Catholic  spokesman,  the  in¬ 
creased  enrollments  will  mean  that,  in  the  future,  the 
Catholic  school  system  will  be  a  larger  factor  in  the 
total  national  educational  program. 
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A  new  source  of  teacher  supply  is  bein^' 
investigated  in  a  joint  project  by  the  Charlotte  ( N.C. ) 
city  schools  and  Duke  University.  The  project  grew 
out  of  the  belief  that  there  are  many  men  and  women 
with  a  liberal  arts  degree  who  might  teach  if  some 
arrangement  could  be  made  for  the  needed  training. 
The  new  program  provides  for  a  combination  on-the- 
job  training  and  work  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  in 
Teaching  degree  at  Duke. 

Similar  to  the  Harvard  program,  operating  for  the 
first  time  this  year  in  cooperation  with  schools  in 
the  Boston  suburbs,  the  Duke-Charlotte  plan  is  the 
first  in  the  South.  Liberal  arts  grads,  entering  the 
program,  spend  one  summer  session  and  one  semester 
at  Duke,  taking  education  courses  and  advanced  work 
in  the  subjects  they  will  teach.  Another  semester 
will  be  spent  in  the  Charlotte  city  schools  at  regular 
salary.  After  successfully  completing  the  year’s  work 
and  study,  the  students  receive  their  MAT  degree 
from  Duke. 

Of  the  half-dozen  institutions  in  the  U.S.  now  offer¬ 
ing  an  MAT  degree,  the  Duke-Harvard  programs  rep¬ 
resent  a  departure  in  that  they  are  joint  ventures  with 
public  schools  and  are  self-supporting.  This  self- 
support  provides  for  continuation  of  the  programs  on 
a  permanent  basis. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


The  quality  that  sets  man  apart  from  other 
animals,  says  Robert  Lindner  in  a  new  book,  “is  a 
forward  pressing  urge  that  has  made  him  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  evolution.”  It  is  an  instinct  characterized  by 
Mr.  Lindner  as  one  of  rebellion,  a  chronic  state  of 
protest  leading  to  a  constant  potential  for  action  and 
mastery  over  the  limiting  conditions  of  existence. 

Positive  rebellion,  states  Mr.  Lindner,  consists  of 
conduct  aimed  at  the  realization  of  both  value  and 
progress.  This  equates  with  maturity,  and  means  that 
the  mature  person  is  a  positive  rebel. 

The  absolute  criterion  of  maturity  consists  of  the 
capacity  to  employ  the  instinct  of  rebellion  in  positive 
ways  for  the  achievement  of  values  arising  from  the 
na^re  of  man,  the  conditions  of  his  life,  and  the 
aspirations  and  purposes  of  his  existence. 

The  mature  person,  the  positive  rebel,  is  essential 
to  our  society  —  the  maintenance  of  our  values  and 
their  realization,  as  well  as  progress,  depends  upon 
him.  Unless  our  geneticists  someday  discover  the 
secret  of  breeding  the  positive  rebellious  type,  he  will 
always  have  to  be  reared  and  educated,  the  author 
warns. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  The  first  requisite  for  the 
teacher  or  parent  who  wishes  to  assist  the  evolutionary 
process  by  rearing  our  young  toward  genuine  maturity 
is  that  he  rid  himself  from  the  myth  of  adjustment. 
He  must  exorcise  from  himself  the  fiction  of  conformitij 
“that  has  brought  society  within  sight  of  doomsday 
and  that  threatens  to  engulf  the  world  in  another  long 
night  of  medievalism.” 


This  is  a  large  order,  the  author  admits,  and  “it 
calls  for  a  sharp  break  with  the  past .  .  .  We  —  parents 
and  teachers  —  have  been  reared  in  a  society  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  man  has  to  adjust  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  world  around  him  or  be  damned.”  The 
first  step  toward  the  production  of  positive  rebels  is 
taken  when  their  parents  and  teachers  assume  a  new 
orientation. 

The  procedure  is  one  that  encourages  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  those  traits  the  mature  person  regularly  demon¬ 
strates  as  characteristics  of  his  personality.  These  six 
attributes  of  the  positively  rebellious  individual  are: 
awareness,  identity,  skepticism,  responsibility,  em¬ 
ployment  and  tension. 

Must  We  Conform?  by  Robert  Lindner.  Rinehart, 
232  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  210pp.  $3.  (Six  contro¬ 
versial  essays  on  the  problem  of  conformity.) 


•  Guidance 


The  emotionally  healthy  child  is  one  who 

characteristically  moves  toward  life,  say  Harry  and 
Bonaro  Overstreet.  The  pattern  of  his  life  is  that  of 
being  a  member  of  and  a  participant  in  the  human 
race.  This  quality  of  moving  toward  life  is  so  basic 
to  the  healthy  pattern  of  personality  that  every  in¬ 
telligent  parent  or  teacher  should  try  to  encourage 
its  growth. 

Another  characteristic  of  emotionally  healthy  young¬ 
sters  is  sensitivity  to  the  hurts  of  others.  This  sensi¬ 
tivity,  the  Overstreets  say,  is  a  trait  that  goes  with 
all  growth  into  emotional  maturity.  Coupled  with 
this  is  the  ability  to  take  the  unwanted  experiences 
of  life  in  stride  —  disappointments,  defeats,  criticism, 
denials  do  not  throw  them  into  a  total  rebellion. 

Most  characteristic  of  all  —  and  most  basically 
human  in  emotionally  sound  young  people  —  is  the 
sense  that  there  are  right  ways  and  wrong  ways.  The 
sense  of  moral  values  cannot  be  wedged  into  a  child 
by  admonition,  state  the  authors.  It  has  to  come  as 
the  “fine  flowering  of  his  experience.”  If  we  want 
young  people  to  have  a  clear  sense  of  values,  moral 
and  civic,  it  helps  if  we  practice  the  \'alues  we  preach. 

Two  other  qualities  noted  in  young  people: 

—Idealism.  The  youngster  is  not  naturally  a  cynic 
—  he  has  a  spirit  in  him  that  reaches  out  to  what  is 
finer,  better,  more  courageous,  more  heroic.  He  would 
like,  if  he  could,  to  build  a  better  world.  This  is  his 
best  guard  against  delinquency. 

—A  sense  of  the  possible.  Life  is  open  to  his  cre¬ 
ative  energizing  —  he  goes  forth  welcoming  the 
creative  challenges,  he  is  set  to  put  the  stamp  of  his 
own  newness  on  the  world. 

If  we  are  to  keep  alive  the  courage  of  human  ad¬ 
venturing  in  our  young  people,  to  avoid  the  negative 
implications  of  delinquency,  the  Overstreets  conclude, 
we  need  to  keep  it  alive  in  ourselves  —  or  at  least  not 
obtrude  our  deadness  upon  our  children. 

“Building  Sound  Personality”  appears  in  the  April 
Childhood  Education. 
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•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 

If  democratic  values  arc  to  be  learned, 

children  must  have  an  opportunity  to  practice  them  in 
the  daily  living  of  the  school  program,  writes  Dan 
Cappa  in  the  March  Social  Studies.  In  the  social  stu¬ 
dies  program  children  participate  in  experiencing  the 
finest  kind  of  citizenship  —  the  understandings  and 
skills  relating  to  democratic  ideals  —  through  many 
cooperative  learning  situations. 

These  significant  democratic  values  in  children’s 
daily  living,  points  out  Mr.  Cappa,  are: 

Responsibility.  An  important  aspect  of  democratic 
behavior  is  the  ability  to  take  responsibility.  Children 
develop  responsibility  by  finishing  assigned  jobs,  by 
taking  care  of  their  clothes  and  belongings,  cleaning 
up  a  mess  they  make  and  by  assuming  their  share  of 
duties. 

Cooperation.  Group  activities  are  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  teaching  children  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 
Perhaps  more  than  the  other  democratic  values,  “the 
ability  to  work  together  is  basic  for  effective  group 
living  in  the  classroom.” 

Concern  for  others.  An  essential  phase  of  demo¬ 
cratic  behavior  for  primary  children  is  an  awareness  of 
the  needs  and  interests  of  others.  They  learn  to  re¬ 
spect  each  other’s  rights  and  feelings. 

Critical  thinking.  One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
democratic  citizen  is  the  development  of  judgment. 
Critical  thinking  involves  gathering  and  interpreting 
data,  drawing  conclusions,  applying  the  conclusions 
in  new  situations  and  evaluating  and  changing  judg¬ 
ments  and  ideas  to  correct  actions. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

An  Approach  to  the  Psychology  of  Religion,  by  Russell  Olt. 
Christopher  Publishing  House,  1140  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  20, 
Mass.  183pp.  $3.  (Study  of  the  relation  of  psychology  to 

religion,  emotional  involvements.) 


•  The  Learner 

How  will  the  gifted  child  be  educated? 

Unless  parents  and  educators  decide  soon,  pressure 
groups  will  move  in  and  decide  for  them,  warns 
Herbert  Klausmeier,  University  of  Wisconsin.  “The 
shortage  of  well-educated  creative  adults  is  so  alarm¬ 
ing  that  industry  is  showing  great  concern  about  our 
gifted  children,”  Dr.  Klausmeier  points  out.  “It’s  high 
time  the  public  schools  came  up  with  some  answers  to 
enable  us  to  educate  them  for  the  sake  of  society  as 
a  whole,  not  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  any  one  seg¬ 
ment. 

“Before  making  any  decisions  we  must  ask  ourselves 
some  questions  about  the  caliber  of  young  people  we 
want  to  graduate  from  our  high  schools,”  Dr.  Klaus¬ 
meier  continues.  Suggested: 

—On  the  educational  level  do  we  want  our  gifted 
youngsters  to  be  highly  specialized  in  narrow  areas 
such  as  science  and  math;  broadly  educated  with  no 


specialization,  or  broadly  educated  with  some  special¬ 
ization? 

—On  the  moral  level,  should  they  be  educated  to 
use  their  gifts  without  regard  for  the  effects  on  them¬ 
selves  or  others,  to  use  them  for  self-gain  only,  or 
to  use  them  for  the  general  welfare? 

—“If  we  set  up  special  educational  procedures  for 
gifted  children,  how  certain  can  we  be  that  we’ve 
included  all  our  potentially  gifted  children?” 

“Most  educators  agree  that  we  are  now  doing  our 
best  job  with  children  in  the  elementary  grades,”  Dr. 
Klausmeier  concludes,  “not  so  well  in  our  high  schools, 
and  very  poorly  indeed  after  high  school.” 

Typing  helps  children  develop  better  hand¬ 
writing,  is  the  conclusion  of  a  three-year  study  by  Dr. 
Ben  D.  Wood,  Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  Frank  N. 
Freeman,  University  of  Chicago.  The  survey,  involving 
51  schools,  400  teachers,  nearly  1500  pupils  discloses 
that  children  who  have  learned  to  use  the  typewriter 
express  themselves  better,  spell  better,  read  better 
and,  in  many  cases,  write  better  than  those  who  have 
never  used  a  typewriter. 

Educators  point  out  that  the  probable  reasons  for 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  typewriter  provides  a  clear-cut 
word  picture;  makes  detailed  word  analysis  easy;  gives 
mechanical  emphasis  to  the  correct  order  of  words; 
and  encourages  children  to  practice  spelling.  It  was 
demonstrated  in  practice  that  learning  to  spell  is  al¬ 
most  automatic  when  words  are  typed. 


THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  POINT  OF  VIEW:  An  except 
from  an  address  given  before  the  36th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Deans  of  Women,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  March  22-25.  “.  .  .  It  is  futile  to  say  that  we  are 

doing  the  kind  of  teaching  job  (in  the  public  schools) 
of  which  we  dream.  We  could  do  better,  for  instance, 
if  we  had  teachers,  plenty  of  teachers,  to  carry  out  the 
ideal  of  individualized  instruction.  It  would  be  very 
good,  indeed,  if  we  had  a  teacher  for  each  CToup  of 
35  children.  In  the  Philadelphia  junior  high  schools  we 
are  lacking  64  teachers  in  mathematics,  shop  men  are 
unobtainable  in  junior  or  senior  high  school,  science 
teachers  are  retiring  and  there  are  no  replacements.  New 
York  junior  high  schools  report  vacancies  in  50%  of  their 
teaching  positions.  When  colleges  and  industry  get  the 
results  of  these  vacancies  will  they  remember  that  they 
are  the  results  of  no  teachers;  not  the  results  of  pro¬ 
gressive  education  or  a  perv'erse  refusal  to  teach  the 
fundamentals,  or  a  distaste  for  making  the  children  learn 
them.  The  teacher  shortage  is  another  of  our  great  and 
ominous  problems,  and  this  w'e  share  with  colleges  and 
universities.  The  salary  situation  is  one  fundamental 
reason  for  it,  and  this  must  be  corrected.  But  it  is  not 
the  whole  reason:  the  shortage  of  young  people  coming 
of  age  is  the  insuperable  reason;  and  this  only  time  can 
correct.  For  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  all  the  pro¬ 
fessions  are  going  to  have  to  play  ‘put  and  take’  with 
one  another,  bidding  against  one  another  for  manpower; 
and  it  will  be  well  if  we  can  do  with  a  minimum  of 
recrimination  and  especially  of  blame  for  the  schools. 
The  rising  tide  of  the  birthrate  will  bring  at  last  our 
solution.  Please  God,  that  will  not  be  followed  by  a 
heartbreaking  oversupply  of  young  people.” 

—Helen  C.  Bailey,  Associate  SuperintenderU 
of  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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MoreoNcr,  the  survey  showed  that  children  with¬ 
out  a  typewriter  learn  to  read  and  write  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  alphabets.  With  a  typewriter  they  have  tw'o 
ways  of  writing,  script  and  block  printing  —  one  of 
which  is  like  the  words  they  see  in  books.  The  result: 
reading  and  writing  are  allied,  hence  better  reading. 

In  two  years’  time,  the  typewriter  accounted  for  a 
W general  improvement  in  schoolwork  for  those 
students  who  used  it  —  yet  paradoxically  the  greatest 
improv'ement  was  in  their  handwriting. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Guide  for  the  Study  of  Exceptional  Children,  by  Willard 
Abraham.  Porter  Sargent,  11  Beacon  Si.,  Boston  8,Ma.ss.  276np. 
Paper.  $3..50.  (Developed  for  parents  and  community  leaders 
as  tccll  as  teachers.  Study-forms  aid  in  determinitifz  nature  of 
prohlem.  Readings  and  hitdineraphies  provide  key  to  further 
study.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


toehniqaeK  in  job  placement  has  indus¬ 
trial  support  at  the  University  of  Utah  Placement 
Bureau,  reports  Director  of  Placement,  Herald  L. 
C>arlston.  Here,  prospective  employers  interviewing 
graduates  may  now  provide  slide-sound  messages 
about  their  companies  and  job  opportunities.  The  use 
of  fully  automatic  audio-visual  equipment  gives 
students  year-round  ac'cess  to  company  and  employ¬ 
ment  information. 

The  featured  ecpiipinent  in  this  program  is  a  new, 
synchronized  slide  projector-tape  recorder  combina¬ 
tion.  The  basic  equipment,  says  Mr.  Carlston,  is  a 
35mm  camera  and  a  tape  recorder,  now  in  general  use? 

Through  this  new  audio-visual  program,  employers 
no  longer  have  to  repeat  their  general  information 
story  to  each  person  they  interview.  Result:  the  em¬ 
ployer  has  more  time  for  detailed,  personal  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  candidate. 

Since  the  cost  of  preparing  a  slide- sound  story  is 
relatively  low,  all  contributors  may  compete  on  an 
equal  basis;  keep  job  descriptions,  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cedures,  company  tours  up  to  date  by  adding  or  de¬ 
leting  slides. 

High  school  officials  already  are  alert  to  the  use 
of  the  slide-sound  messages  in  their  guidance  program. 
High  school  students,  Mr.  Carlston  suggests,  can  be 
encouraged  to  prepare  themselves  for  occupations  in 
which  there  is  a  scarcity  of  trained  personnel.  Some 
companies  are  preparing  extra  copies  of  their  messages 
for  loan  to  high  schools  in  Utah. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


SiiccoKK  of  physical  education  programs 

may  be  measured  by  three  outstanding  developments 
in  education,  says  P.  Roy  Brammell,  University  of 
(>onnecticut.  Using  these  philo,sophies  —  the  unity  of 
personality,  the  essential  oneness  of  education  and  the 
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idea  of  the  team  approach  —  as  a  guide.  Dr.  Bram¬ 
mell  has  made  a  survey  to  determine  trends  in  physical 
education  on  all  levels  of  education.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Association  of  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  at  Storrs,  Dr. 
Brammell  released  some  of  his  findings: 

—Physical  education,  on  the  whole,  integrates  well 
into  the  general  objectives  of  the  school.  Women’s 
programs  seem  to  fit  in  better  than  the  men’s,  mainly 
because  the  men’s  program  is  more  subject  to  domin¬ 
ation  by  the  athletic  prograih. 

-Research  is  needed  to  determine  whether  proper 
and  e.xpanding  use  is  made  of  the  measures  of  fitness 
and  development. 

—More  corrective  work  is  done  in  the  colleges  than 
in  the  secondary  schools. 

—The  underlying  question  in  required  physical  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  quality  of  the  program. 

Competitive  athletics  is  the  great  bugaboo  in  any 
physical  education  program,  the  survey  reveals.  The 
pressures  for  competitive  athletics  are  all  pervasive, 
not  only  on  all  school  levels  but  in  the  community  as 
well. 

How  do  we  continue  to  improve  the  physical  edu¬ 
cation  program?  The  survey.  Dr.  Brammell  said, 
reveals  some  of  the  answers: 

1.  Get  provisions  for  adequate  physical  education 
facilities  into  the  plans  for  new  buildings  and  grounds. 

2.  Keep  competitive  sports  under  control  and  in 
proper  balance. 

3.  Work  for  reasonable  class  size.  Is  enough  use 
being  made  of  small  group  activities  within  large 
classes? 


•  Vocational-industrial 


What  is  the  secondary  school’s  role,  if  any, 
in  the  occupational  preparation  of  youth  for  entering 
the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs  of  industry?  Tliis  was 
one  of  the  questions  asked  in  a  recent  questionnaire 
sent  to  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Training 
Directors  —  men  responsible  for  the  training  and  up¬ 
grading  of  employees  in  industry.  More  than  92? 
of  the  responses  indicated  that  the  public  st^condary 
school  has  important  functions  and  responsibilities  in 
occupational  preparation.  23.3?  of  these  industrial 
men  beliex  ed  that  the  public  school  shoidd  go  further, 
training  youngsters  in  “specific  skills  and  knowledge 
used  by  workers  in  some  ‘family  of  jobs’  along  with 
other  educational  courses.’’  Over  half  believed  that 
the  public  secondary  school  should  include  some  in¬ 
struction  that  is  occupationally  oriented. 

A  number  of  training  directors  suggested  cooper¬ 
ative  school  and  industry  occupational  preparatory 
courses.  Tliis  type  of  course  was  recommended  as 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  preparing  youngsters  for 

employment  without  jeopardizing  their  high-school 

graduation. 

Further,  the  industrial-training  directors  believe 
that  the  school  should  be  selective  in  enrolling  students 
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in  courses  designed  primarily  for  occupational  prep¬ 
aration.  For  instance,  they  feel  that  these  students 
should  be  16  or  17  years  old  to  be  eligible  for  courses 
preparing  them  for  skilled  work,  15  or  16  years  old  to 
be  eligible  for  courses  preparing  them  for  semiskilled 
jobs.  More  important,  the  criteria  should  be  that  (1) 
youngsters  have  the  aptitudes  to  benefit  from  the 
courses,  and  (2)  they  have  positive  motives  for  want¬ 
ing  to  enroll. 


•  Higher  Education 


True  Mffhvr  eHueation  is  inescapably  intellec¬ 
tual.  says  John  A.  Perkins,  president  of  the  University 
of  Delaware.  It  .should  be  available  to  all  only  with 
the.se  qualifications: 

—A  desire  for  learning  in  general,  perhaps  fortified 
by  some  breadwinning  goal  to  be  attained  by  collegi¬ 
ate  study. 

—Proven  intelleetual  study,  already  shown  by  test 
scores  and  high  school  achi^ement. 

—Mastery  of  a  sequence  of  secondary  school  sub¬ 
jects  underlying  the  courses  to  be  studied  in  college. 

—A  tvillingness  to  devote  long  hours  to  study  and 
abstract  thinking  in  calculus,  physical  chemistry, 
French  literature,  political  theory  and  other  “meaty 
subjects.” 

There  are  no  substitutes  for  these  (jualifications, 
points  out  Dr.  Perkins,  by  way  of  family  tradition, 
money  or  political  sponsorship.  Such  special  subjects 
as  “baton  twirling  and  touch-down  scoring  are  not 
alternatives.” 


“In  America,”  he  stresses,  “the  words  ‘Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  must  not  become  as  distorted  as  have  the 
words  ‘Peoples’  Democracy’  in  Russia.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Graduatt'  School  Today  and  Tomorrow,  hij  F.  W.  Stroth- 
mann.  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  655  Madison 
Avc.,  N.Y.  21.  42pp.  Paper.  Free.  (Basic  examination  of 
the  uraduate  school  function  htj  the  “Committee  of  Fifteen.”) 


•  School  Plant 


iHoro  money  was  spent  on  sehool  building.s 

and  more  buildings  were  erected  in  195.5  than  ever 
before  in  the  nation’s  history,  reveals  Dr.  Walter  D. 
Cocking,  editor  of  American  School  and  University. 
In  making  public  the  results  of  a  national  survey,  he 

said  that  the  bill  for  all  school  building  exceeded  $3 
billions.  This  was  $175  million  more  than  was  spent 
in  1954. 


“Figures  relating  to  over-all  developments  in  edu¬ 
cation  have  mounted  rapidly  in  recent  years  and  no 
letup  is  foreseeable  in  the  near  future,”  says  Dr. 
(locking.  “In  the  days  ahead  new  and  better  school 
plants  must  be  provided.” 

The  total  number  of  school  buildings  constructed 
in  the  U.S.  in  1955  was  9,246,  of  which  4,027  were 


additions  to  existent  structures.  44'i  of  all  sch(K)I 
building  was  in  addition  to  existent  buildings. 

Some  findings: 

-One-story  buildings  constituted  80!f  of  all  public 
school  buildings  constructed  in  1955.  In  elementary 
.schools,  85?  were  single  structure  buildings,  while 
secondary  schools  had  a  66?  in  single  structure. 

—School  construction  and  building  costs  reached  an 
all-time  high  in  1955.  In  addition  to  the  increased 
number  of  buildings,  these  higher  costs  were  largely 
responsible  for  pushing  the  bill  over  the  $3  million 
mark.  Labor  costs  rose  steadily,  too,  a  trend  apparent 
for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Building  material  cost  rises 
added  their  shares. 

Good  eating  habits  can  bo  induced  by  color¬ 
ful  and  restful  surroundings,  reports  Floyd  G.  Hoek, 
writing  in  The  American  School  Board  Journal.  The 
cafeteria  should  be  an  efficient  part  of  the  new  school - 
house.  To  make  sure  that  it  is  efficient,  says  Mr. 
Hoek,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  study  the  floor  area  and 
accessibility  for  students  and  cafeteria  employees  in 
the  placing  of  the  counter  —  then  examine  other  school 
cafeteria  facilities,  utilizing  the  best  available  in  terms 
of  your  own  floor  space. 

In  addition,  he  sugge.st.s,  request  a  few  well-(pialified 
representatives  from  good  manufacturing  companies 
to  make  a  complete  layout  as  they  see  it.  Go  ovt'r 
these  with  the  representatix  e  —  keeping  in  mind  both 
the  function  and  the  cost.  If  the  architect’s  service's 
are  available,  so  much  the  better. 

Above  all,  warns  Mr.  Hoek,  keep  labor  costs  down. 
It  is  wise  to  plan  the  layout  of  the  cafeteria,  no  matter 
what  facilities  are  at  hand,  with  an  eye  to  cutting 
labor  costs  to  the  minimum.  Plan  the  layout  so  that 
self-service  is  possible,  setting  up  the  serving  counters 
so  that  only  hot  dishes  need  be  served.  Provide  only 
the  basic  counter  equipment  —  “fads  and  frill”  do  not 
have  any  place  in  functional  equipment. 

Study  the  area  for  the  proposed  kitchens  as  to  1. 
accessibility  for  delivery  service  of  foods;  2.  disposal 
of  waste;  3.  general  kitchen  setup  —  location  of  the 
ranges,  refrigerators,  worktables,  ovens,  dishwa.sher.s; 
4.  relation  to  service  counters;  5.  relation  to  service 
tables  for  the  return  of  dirty  dishes  and  trays  by 
students.  In  general,  plan  the  organization  of  the 
cafeteria  for  practical  functional  operation  by  central¬ 
izing  the  equipment. 

Good  lighting  and  a  pleasing  color  .sc-heme,  Mr. 
Hoek  concludes,  not  only  lend  dignity  to  the  room 
but  have  a  calming  effect  upon  emotions  that  aids  di¬ 
gestion  —  and  it  simplifies  the  disciplinary  problem. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“The  SchooUiouse  Fight,”  by  Ruth  Carson.  Woman’s  Day 
Magazine,  I9\V.  44th  St.,  N.Y.  36.  7c.  (Discusses  pros  and 
cons  of  the  current  school  constmetion  oro/^ram;  detailed,  illus¬ 
trated  section  on  hoic  Darien.  Conn.,  .solved  its  school  housing.) 

Towards  Better  School  Design,  bu  William  VV^.  Caudill.  F.  W. 

Dodge  Corp.,  119  W.  40th  St.,'  N.Y.  18.  271pp.  $12.75. 

(Common  sense  approach  to  building  schools  from  elementary 
to  college.  Stressed:  each  school  building  is  at  its  best  a 
working  solution  to  the  specific  problems  which  caused  it  to 
be  built.  91  case  studies  on  design.) 
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Education  Summary  •  May  5,  1956 


•  Panorama 


Connecticut  The  “Glastonbury  Cooperative  Ex¬ 
periment  in  Teacher  Apprenticesnip”  is  now  being 
sharply  criticized  by  the  Connecticut  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Under  the  “earn  and  learn”  program,  junior 
and  senior  students  at  the  New  Britain  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  would  be  selected  as  “teacher  assistants”  and 
“cadet  teachers”  for  a  full  semester  in  Glastonbury 
schools.  For  observing  and  finally  teaching,  the  “as¬ 
sistant”  would  receive  $250,  then  return  as  a  senior 
for  another  semester  as  a  “cadet  teacher”  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  $500.  Total  cost  of  the  program:  $36,000  per 
year.  Said  CEA  President  Robert  J.  Jane:  “An  ingeni¬ 
ous  plan  for  the  solution  of  the  teacher  shortage  .  .  . 
unfortunately  this  program  has  several  defects  ...” 

Germany  American  parents  and  teachers  are  fight¬ 
ing  a  pitched  battle  with  the  U.S.  Army  in  Germany. 
They  say  the  Army  is  not  giving  the  children  enough 
education  —  the  Army  says  it  is.  The  Army  operates 
94  elementary  schools,  14  secondary  schools  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  for  27,200  children  of  Army  person¬ 
nel.  The  fight  began  when  the  Army  chopped  12 
days  off  the  180-day  elementary  school  calendar,  eight 
days  off  the  secondary.  The  reason:  to  offset  a 
$5^.000  deficit  in  the  school  budget.  This  would  save 
$120,000  in  teachers  salaries  alone.  Other  cuts  have 
been  ordered.  The  parents  in  a  letter  to  Army  head¬ 
quarters  protested:  “Our  children  will  receive  credit 
of  only  1^  days  which  is  below  the  Army’s  established 
minimum  requirement.”  The  Army  replied  that  “it  is 
not  considered  that  the  reduction  should  adversely 
affect  the  elementary  children.”  The  teachers,  equally 
vocal,  claimed  the  Army’s  move  was  “discriminatory” 
since  neither  Air  Force  nor  Navy  (dipping  in  the  same 
till)  had  to  shorten! their  school  year. 

JVeic  York  Only  nine  secondary  schools  in  the  U.S. 
encourage  the  teaching  and  study  of  the  Russian 
language  a  Colgate  University  student  survey  reveals. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Russia,  English  is  treated  as 
second  to  the  mother  tongue  of  the  Soviet  Union;  in 
some  schools  English  is  the  only  spoken  language. 

New  York  City’s  embattled  teachers  were  told  bv 
Supt.  William  Jansen  that  if  they  did  not  resume  a  full 
program  of  extracurricular  activities  next  fall,  there 
would  be  no  further  pay  raises  this  year.  Further, 
stated  Supt.  Jansen,  if  the  teachers  did  not  resume 
the  program  voluntarily  they  would  do  so  on  a  man¬ 
dated  basis  —  even,  he  implied,  if  the  official  regula¬ 
tions  goveniing  the  hours  of  service  of  the  city  staff 
had  to  be  amended  by  the  Board  of  Education  to 
include  after-hours  service.  Reason:  the  extracurri¬ 
cular  stoppage  ordered  by  the  High  School  Teachers 
Association  has  been  75%  effective. 

Illinois  Members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  have  called  for  a  review  of  the  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum  to  consider  changes  in  subject  requirements. 
Board  member  Thomas  L.  Marshall  said:  “I’m  afraid 
the  curriculum  is  badly  out  of  line  since  we  don’t 
require  any  mathematics.” 


iVetr  Classroom  Material 


Signs  of  Spring  for  the  Small  Child  .  .  .  All  I 

Ready  for  Summer,  by  Leone  Adelson,  teaches  a  | 

nature  les.son  through  wakening  animals.  Good  | 

illustrations  tell  child  what  to  look  for  in  animal  p 

life  as  summer  draws  near.  David  McKay  Co.,  ^ 

55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  $2.75.  | 

Free  Health  Film  .  .  .  new  release,  Walter  Reed  | 

and  the  Conquest  of  Yellow  Fever,  portrays  life  | 

story  of  Reed,  highlights  struggle  to  conquer  yellow  | 

fever.  Color.  Write  School  Health  Bureau,  Metro-  I 
politan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  1  Madison  Ave.,  | 

N.Y.  10.  I 

Arouse  Interest  in  Science  .  .  .  with  a  new  | 

anthology  that  tells  what  modem  science  is  doing,  | 

what  scientists  are  interested  in.  New  Worlds  of  | 

Modern  Science,  ed.  by  Leonard  Engel,  offers  | 

articles  by  noted  scientists  on  their  own  fields.  | 

Covered:  Earth  and  the  universe,  the  atom,  life,  | 

development  of  man,  future  of  science.  383pp.  | 

Dell  Publishing  Co.,  10  W.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  1.  35c.  | 

Western  History  Classes  Will  Value  .  .  .  two  | 

recently  released  books  in  the  Mentor  Philosophers  | 

Series.  The  Aqe  of  Reason,  ed.  by  Stuart  Hamp-  | 

shire,  reveals  the  decline  of  medieval  conceptions  | 

of  knowledge,  rise  of  physical  sciences,  growth  of  I 

nationahsm.  Writings  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  1 

Hobbes,  others.  The  Age  of  Enlightenment,  sel.  ! 

by  Isaiah  Berlin,  presents  basic  writings  of  the  1 

major  18th  century  philosophers  .  .  .  commentary  I 

on  their  thoughts,  times,  impact  on  history.  Selec-  I 

tions  from  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  others.  New  I 

American  Library,  501  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.  22.  c 

50c  ea.  | 

Teaching  Aid  for  Physical  Education  .  .  .  Be-  | 
ginning  Wrestling,  filmstrip  series,  introduces,  i 

creates  interest  in  sport  ,  .  .  presents  correct  | 

methods  of  takedowns,  pinning,  breakdowns,  S 

escapes.  Film  consultants:  Coaches  Rex  Peery,  I 

U.  of  Pittsburgh;  Arnold  Umbach,  Alabama  Poly-  f 

technic.  Society  for  Visual  Education,  1345  Di-  | 

versey  Parkway,  Chicago  14,  Ill.  Series  of  5  film-  ' 

strips,  color  photographs,  guide  and  handbook: 
$39..50;  with  records:  $49.75.  si 

Driver  Equipment  Catalogue  Now  Available  | 

.  .  .  from  the  American  Automobile  Association.  > 

New  teaching  devices  listed:  Finger  Reaction  j 

Time  —  can  be  attached  to  pedals  and  steering  I 

wheel.  Rotary  Activity  Test  —  designed  to  meas¬ 
ure  muscular  coordination;  three-barrel  Electrical 
Detonator  —  can  be  wired  to  mark  braking  time. 

Write  to  Association,  1712  G  St.,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.C. 

New  American  Literature  Filmstrip  Series  ...  . 

Famous  American  Stories,  designed  for  use  in  mid-  * 

die  grades  and  junior  high.  Color  drawings 
supplemented  by  captions  in  authors’  words. 

Titles:  “The  Cold  Bug,”  ‘Tom  Sawyer  White¬ 
washes  the  Fence,”  “Evangeline,”  “The  Man 
Without  a  Country,”  ‘The  Great  Stone  Face,” 

“The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.”  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  Films,  11.50  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette, 

Ill.  Series  of  6:  $.36;  ea.:  $6. 


I 
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